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THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 


comparison with worship, dogma is dry bone from 

which the meat has been stripped. The Church, how- 

ever, never meant it to be so. She takes it for granted 

that the Scriptures should give to it flesh and that 

the liturgy should vivify it in practice. Christianity 

is nothing if not life—and beauty and the ideal. It is common 

sense divinized and divine wisdom brought down to human pro- 

» portions in figurative language. These in turn are made real and 

visible in Christian lives and Christian worship. For the law of 

worship is the law of belief. The liturgy is the externalization of 

an interpenetrating dogmatic creed, and since no dogma stands 

alone, but dovetails into a myriad of other dogmas, each of which 

bolsters and supports the other, the liturgy assumes the form of a 
compact and unified organism. 

The feast of All Saints has a definite place in this liturgic- 
dogmatic organism. It is the feast of the Church Triumphant and 
as such illustrates the dogma which declares that the end of the 
Church is the sanctification of souls and, as is true likewise of all 
creation, the glorification of God. In this sense it is perhaps the 

| most interesting feast in the calendar of the Church inasmuch as it 
| presents dogma and liturgy unified in a dramatic and revealing 
manner. 
This, of course, is not at first apparent. This feast, as many 
| others, has a double lesson to communicate: the very evident and 
practical one it brings in the Mass, and another derived from the 
liturgical organism of which it is a part. The Church always 
teaches a higher knowledge than the merely practical. Seen in the 
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light of the scriptural background of the Mass texts and in the 
interpretation of these texts ag found in the lessons of the Breviary, 
a feast gains new meaning. It becomes a significant point in the 
great dogma of creation, thus giving a new value unperceived be- 
fore to the isolated scraps of Scripture found in the antiphons and 
responses. 

Turning to these sources, we find that the texts of the feast 
of All Saints refer directly to the Kingdom of Heaven, indirectly 
to the Militant Church of this world. In large part they come 
from the Apocalypse, and therefore have a close bearing upon the 
Church Triumphant. Blessed Bede, however, in the second Noc- 
turn of Matins, grows lyrical in praise of the Militant Church 
brought to triumph under the headship of Christ: “Jn ipso eapete 
Christo Jesu edocta est.’’ Saint Augustine, commenting on the 
Gospel in the third Nocturn, finds the mount from which Christ 
preached the eight beatitudes symbolic of the perfection of the New 
Law. The fact that Christ spoke seated is figurative to him of the 
authoritative teaching mission of the Church. Both to Blessed 
Bede and Saint Augustine, therefore, the feast of All Saints is not 
confined to a celebration of the Church Triumphant alone. It 
furnished the motif, however. The practice of the eight Beatitudes 
is the way to heavenly life and the glorification of God: “Be glad 
and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven. . . . So 
let your light shine before men, that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father who is in heaven’’ (Matth. 5, 12-16). 
Further on in this chapter Christ states that His mission was not 
to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil (Matth. 5, 17). 

If now we read the Epistle of the Mass, we shall notice under 
what a universal aspect the Church is considered in this feast. Saint 
John here sees in a vision the Jews of the pre-Christian era, all 
lacking the sign of God on their foreheads. At the request of the 
angel, one hundred and forty-four thousand of the twelve tribes 
of Israel receive the mark of God. It is only then that he sees ‘‘a 
great multitude which no man could number, of all nations, and 
tribes, and peoples, and tongues standing before the throne, and in 
sight of the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms in their 
hands’’ (Epistle and first Vespers). It is the universal Church of 
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THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 


all times we see, the Church as viewed in her widest aspect, com- 
prising the Church Triumphant, the Church Militant and the 
Church Suffering of all past ages. Blessed Bede indeed counsels pa- 
tience in view of the reward and the short time of suffering and 
trial, but shows the intimate connection between them (second 
Nocturn). 

It is in the apocalyptic background, however, that the real 
triumph and universality of this feast appears. It is because Bede 
sees the Triumphant Church of Christ as seen by John in the 
Apocalypse that he cries out in admiration: ““O vere beata mater 
Ecclesia—O truly happy Mother Church . . . adorned with the 
glorious blood of victorious martyrs. . . . Roses and lilies are 
not wanting to her’’ (second Nocturn). In fact, it is because of 
the Apocalypse that this feast is so interesting from the dogmatic 
and liturgical standpoints. We see pictured there the end and con- 
summation of all things in Christ. The feast thereby becomes dog- 
ma incarnated, that dogma which teaches that the ultimate reason 
for all creation is the honor and glory of God. Read the Apocalypse 
— it is the history of salvation shown as terminating in the eternal 
liturgy of the world in heaven, in which all the choirs of angels 
and the saved of all ages join in chanting the praises of Him who 
is the Alpha and the Omega, ‘‘the King of kings and the Lord of 
lords” (Apoc. 19, 16). It is the dramatic presentation of that 
truth enunciated by Saint Paul that Christ is the Head of angels 
and men. It appeals even more to us when we recollect that the 
heaven of the Apocalypse is Saint John’s vision of an accomplished 
state of things in which all is re-established in Christ—the object 
towards which Pius X worked so ardently that the words of St. 
Paul, “instaurare omnia in Christo,”’ became the motto of his reign. 

It is impossible to show in detail how correctly the feast of 
All Saints illustrates the dogmas mentioned above. To the reader 
of the Apocalypse, however, it is apparent how truly the proxi- 
mate end of the Church is subordinated to the ultimate. The proxi- 
mate end of the Church and the one with which we are naturally 
most concerned, is the salvation of souls. Though the Lamb con- 
soles those washed white in His blood and God washes the tears 
from their eyes (Apoc. 7, 17), their triumph is but incidental to 
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the colossal and gorgeous pageantry of the heavenly liturgy in 
which angels, the ancients and the multitudes cast themselves be- 
fore the throne of the Almighty and sing hymns in His praise: 
“Benediction and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, honour 
and power, and strength to our God forever. Amen” (Epistle). 
God is glorified. Did not Saint Thomas (Contra Gent. III, 29) 
with Saint Ambrose define glory as “Clara cum laude notitia— 
brilliant celebrity with praise’’? 


This transcendental end of the Church we do not always see. 
Perhaps we do not read the Apocalypse correctly. Curious to know 
the exact hour of the cataclysmic end of the world, we look in it 
for signs and portents, neglecting what is more or equally im- 
portant, that Saint John’s impassioned language here pictures 
heavenly life as seen in a vision. It may be that we do not miake 
our theology real to ourselves. We accept the abstract for the real, 
forgetting that to the abstract, static view of the Church there is a 
concrete living Church whose nature is dynamic activity. In terms 
of reality, to the proximate end of the Church there is a corres- 
ponding strife for perfection; to the ultimate end, praise and glori- 
fication of God in worship. 

This abstract notion of things religious is reflected in our 
ideas of the Beatific Vision. We think of it as a state of perfect rest. 
To put it crudely, we shall be busier in heaven than ever before in 
our lives. The four creatures of the Apocalypse “‘rested not day 
and night, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty who 
was, and who is, and who is to come” (first Nocturn). What does 
Saint John show us if not that the Kingdom of Heaven is one of 
ceaseless activity in which choirs of angels, the ancients, and the 
multitudes adore God and sing His praises? Moreover, this is in 
conformity with Christian theology and philosophy. Saint 
Thomas teaches that the kingdom of God consists principally of 
interior acts, ‘“‘whence proceed interior justice and peace and 
spiritual joy’’ (I-II, g. 108, a. 1, ad primum). Elsewhere he states, 
“It must be said that the happiness of man is operation’’ (I-II, 
q. 3, a. 2), because “‘by one continuous act and eternal operation 
the mind of man is turned to God”’ (ibid. ad 4um). 
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THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 


It is certain that the value of theology is not sufficiently re- 
alized, or at least that it does not function in the liturgy as it ought. 
Phrases such as “‘that God may be glorified’’ flow easily from our 
tongues without conveying their full meaning. It does not occur to 
us that we take part in a cosmic liturgy and are obliged to praise 
the Creator in order to fulfil the primary end of the universe. ““The 
heavens cry to God, You made me, not I. The earth cries to God, 
You made me, not I,”’ says Saint Augustine. If the beauty of mat- 
ter must praise God by reflecting His beauty, how much more must 
not the silent perfection of our moral natures praise Him? Over 
and above this it is ours to add the articulated voice of praise to 
that of inarticulate nature. This viewpoint was once well under- 
stood, as appears in the tradition of the Church as well as in the 
Scriptures. Saint Anselm thus expresses it: ‘‘“God created man for 
His own glory and praise, thus, however, that this praise should 
be the eternal happiness of him who praises. For praise comes from 
love, and in love happiness resides (sita est)’’ (Monologium, 
148). 

This lack of understanding has still further implications. We 
miss the enthusiasm and joy of true Christians if we fail to see the 
Church in all her beauty. She is the ultimate in human ideals. Yet 
we fall so far short in appreciation of her that if left to describe 
the Bride of the Apocalypse we would clothe her in shoddy gar- 
ments which gape and pinch at the seams. The walls of the New 
Jerusalem would be made of concrete and its streets of mud. And 
why? Because we do not bring the liturgy into our imaginations, 
making of it an interpretation of God’s word to mankind. Many 
of us are in the same position as Job before he learned the ways of 
God with men: “With the hearing of the ear I have heard Thee, 
but now my eye seeth Thee. Therefore I reprehend myself, and do 
penance in dust and ashes” (Job, 42, 5, 6). If only we did penance 
because of our blindness to the beauty of the Church! 

We do not fully realize how effectively this blindness blocks 
the spread of Catholic teaching, especially among the learned. 
Fides ex auditu est, yet without a glimpse of the beauty of theology 
and of liturgy, as seen operative in the Church, we can never pos- 
sess that contagious zeal for the faith which distinguished Saint 
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Paul and the other saints. We cannot grow lyrical in admiration of 
the Church, as did Saint Bede, and bring home to the unbeliever 
the value and sublimity of saintliness. To the agnostic the life of a 
saint is unlovely and scarcely rational. He will never understand 
the saint until in the beauty of the Church he sees the true motive 
of his holiness. For the Church, as a creation of God, reflects God's 
beauty. Is not beauty one of the divine names? God is beauty itself, 
for He is the cause of all beauty. It is because the saint sees the 
splendor of the Church and the universe that he realizes how 
beautiful He must be who created them. From the psychological 
standpoint it is beauty, a species of the good, which awakens de- 
sire and produces not only love but ecstacy. Saints like Francis of 
Assisi were drunk with the beauty of God. 

But this beauty is too ideal for the world today. Common 
sense dictates a less ambitious approach to sacred truth; so common 
sense is preached until all the sense remaining is common and in- 
spires no man to zeal or enthusiasm. The spirit of the poetic and 
dramatic has died. The teaching of the Church is stripped of much 
which stirred the imagination and made men conscious of the great 
liturgical drama of the world in which they participate with God 
and His glittering angels. The beast of the Apocalypse and the 
Blood of the Lamb are expressions of the revivalist, not of Christ's 
earthly representatives. It must be confessed that little has been said 
here about the saints. Neither does the liturgy on this day. It pre- 
sents their example only, and praises the Church which gathered 
them to her bosom. That is as it ought to be. The saints were ever 
chary of words and prodigal in examples. They realized that final 
happiness is the gift of God through the Church. For were it not 
for the lumen gloriae we would fall as dead before the sight of the 
Son of man (Apoc., 1, 17). 

DUNSTAN TUCKER, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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A SERMON ON EVALUATING HOLY MASS 


UR Catholic people are frequently called ‘‘the faith- 
ful.’’ “‘Faithful’’ means trusty in the performance of 
duty, especially in the keeping of promises, pledges or 
vows. Now it is certain that not a few Catholics 
make little or no effort to be worthy of the beautiful 

title ‘‘faithful,’’ because they are not intent upon keeping the 
pledges made at baptism: there they promised before God and His 
Church to keep the commandments and to be faithful followers of 
Christ; and now with a light heart they transgress the command- 
ments, neglect to attend holy Mass on the prescribed days, in short, 
they lead careless lives, lives certainly not conducive to the attain- 
ment of eternal salvation. The word ‘‘faithful’’ also means full of 
faith, firm or strong in faith. Those Catholics who neglect Sunday 
Mass or assist at it without real devotion are not only remiss in 
their religious duties, but are of weak faith, and therefore unde- 
serving of the title ‘‘faithful’’ also on this score. Experience teaches 
that a person who possesses a strong faith will also be faithful in 
attending devoutly at holy Mass on all days of obligation, and, if 
possible, even on week days. The holy Sacrifice of the Mass, also 
called the ““Mystery of Faith,’’ requires a solid faith of him who 
is to take an active part in it, and on the other hand, preserves and 
increases faith in him who is faithful in offering it to God in union 
with Christ and the entire Communion of Saints, the Church. 





The motives that must prompt us to be ever faithful in com- 
plying with the sacred duty of our Sunday Sacrifice are manifold 
and self evident. 


First of all, the holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the highest and 
most perfect form of divine worship. This fact can not be lost 
sight of, nor can it ever be too much insisted on. For ‘“‘it is really 
the Mass that matters’ in our lives as Catholics. In the Sacrifice of 
the New Testament we give to God infinite honor and glory 
“through Christ, our Lord—Per Christum Dominum nostrum,” 
as the Church so frequently reiterates. And what manner of honor 
and glory is this we give to God? Not even the angels are able to 
render to the heavenly Father such sublime worship; for it is given 
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only to us children of men thus to praise, thank and glorify God 
“through Christ our Lord.’”’ If we keep this in mind, how great 
must then be our appreciation and love for this holy Sacrifice! 
Should we not esteem it far above every procession, pilgrimage, 
novena and private devotion? For in all these practices we offer to 
the all-holy God our own poor and distracted efforts at praising and 
thanking Him, but at holy Mass we give Him fullest honor and 
thanks through the Sacrifice of His only Son, in whom He is well 
pleased. 

We arrive at the same conclusion if we consider holy Mass as 
the key that opens up to us the infinite treasures of Christ’s merits. 
Holy Mass applies to us the merits gained for mankind by Christ's 
bloody Sacrifice on Calvary; it is the Cross put within reach of 
souls in every country and through all Christian ages. True, the 
merits of Christ may also be given to us in other ways; but surely 
never in the same measure as in holy Mass. And how many graces 
do not we poor, miserable creatures of God need each day! We 
require God’s help to continue in our lives as faithful Christians, 
avoiding sin and doing good. We need special grace in order to 
persevere in holy living unto the very end. But it is holy Mass that 
possesses an extraordinary power of impetration, that is, it obtains 
help from God in every need of life; for it is Christ Himself who 
petitions His heavenly Father for us and with us. How many 
blessings even in the purely material order holy Mass procures for 
mankind! Should we then not treasure highly this unbloody re- 
newal of the Sacrifice of the Cross, yes, even treasure it above all 
else in the world? 

A third reason must induce us to give to holy Mass the first 
place in our worship of God. It unites us most intimately with our 
heavenly Father and His well-beloved Son Jesus Christ. Man’s 
heart is made for union with God. This is beautifully expressed in 
the well-known words of St. Augustine: ““Thou, O God, hast made 
us for Thee, and our heart is restless until it finds rest in Thee.” 
It is our desire to be united with the living God already here upon 
earth as a preparation and foretaste of the blissful union which we 
hope to obtain with Him in heaven. In holy Mass we find this 
union with our heavenly Father. For the sacrificial gifts which we 
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EVALUATING HOLY MASS 


offer Him and which He graciously accepts are our own selves 
through Christ and in Christ, our Head. In these gifts we come to 
the Father and in them our yearning for union with Him is ac- 
complished as far as this is possible for us here on earth. And are 
we not also intimately united with Christ, the Son of God, when 
in holy Communion, the sacrifice-banquet, we receive Him into 
our very souls? Is the bond of love which joins us as members of 
Christ’s body to our Head, as branches of Christ who is the Vine, 
not drawn closer through holy Mass and Communion? 

There is another motive which must urge us on to love holy 
Mass and to take part in it as often and as devoutly as possible. 
In it we learn to know more intimately and to love more ardently 
our divine Savior Jesus Christ. “In the whole universe,”’ says 
Bossuet, “there is nothing greater than Jesus Christ, and in Jesus 
Christ there is nothing greater than His Sacrifice.”” St. Paul desired 
to know nothing save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Our Savior 
Himself, in His highpriestly prayer before death said: ‘“‘Now this 
is eternal life: That they may know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent’ (John 17, 3). Blessed 
knowledge, the knowledge of Christ, whom the Father sent! Many 
Christians have not this knowledge, which is eternal life, because 
they have not learned to draw it from the inspired writings, from 
holy Scripture. They deem sufficient the little they have learned 
about God and His Son, Jesus Christ, when in their youth. That 
knowledge which they then acquired is now perhaps obscured and 
fails to rouse their will to follow after good. They must keep their 
knowledge alive and even increase it by the devout participation in 
the divine worship, particularly, holy Mass. There they will find 
the most beautiful and inspiring portions of holy Scripture in the 
various Epistles and Gospels. Whoever reads with devotion these 
Epistles and Gospels at holy Mass will gradually receive more in- 
timate knowledge of Jesus Christ, the Highpriest and Victim of 
the holy Sacrifice. It is this knowledge, which, under the influence 
of God’s grace, will produce in the soul of the Christian a deep, 
devoted and apostolic love for the Savior, a love which will make 
of him a more perfect member of Christ’s Body, the Church, a 
more faithful child of God and heir of heaven. 
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I will mention one more motive which should lead us to 
value holy Mass very highly. The life of a Christian demands 
great strength of character if it is to be lived with Christ and in 
Christ. Many sacrifices are required before the Christian can reach 
that degree of perfection which is necessary, if he would be worthy 
of the eternal reward. This is particularly true of the faithful in 
our own time. Only the strong Catholic is able to cope with the 
difficulties and dangers that beset his path in our age of rank ma- 
terialism and pleasure-seeking. How many fall by the wayside, 
because they are weak of character, because they lack the genuine 
spirit of sacrifice! Holy Mass, however, is the fountain of strength, 
the source whence they may draw courage, knowledge, love, and 
that spirit of sacrifice which will enable them to run their course, 
to preserve the faith, and to win the eternal crown that is promised 
to the faithful, valiant soldier of Christ. Millions of martyrs, con- 
fessors, virgins, apostolic workers, fathers, mothers and children 
have in the course of the ages found in holy Mass what they needed 
for the faithful fulfillment of their various duties. And will you 
not follow their example and thus do the greatest service to your 
own selves? O, that you would often say with the great Cardinal 
Newman, one of the noblest, and most spiritual-minded men of 
our age: ‘““To me, nothing is so consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, 
so overcoming, as holy Mass. I would attend Mass forever and not 
be tired. It is not a mere form of words—it is Action, the greatest 
action that can be on earth. It is not the invocation merely, but, I 
dare say, the invocation of the Eternal. He becomes present on the 
altar in flesh and blood before whom angels bow and devils trem- 
ble.’ (Cardinal Newman, Loss and Gain.) Begin then at once, 
during the present holy Mass, to put to practice the lesson you 
have been taught today and assist at the holy Sacrifice of the New 
Law with that devotion and attention which behooves the well 
informed, serious Catholic, and, knowing that the Giver of all 
good gifts will soon again descend upon the altar, implore Him 
with all fervor to grant you an abiding love and appreciation for 
the great ‘“‘Mystery of Faith.” 
JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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THE INTROIT 


mi} FEW years ago one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the American Hierarchy in a conference to the 
clergy of his diocese recommended that for one year 
they make a special study of the Introit of their 
daily Mass. The Introit, he told them, strikes the 
note and gives the tone proper for the ecclesiastical day and Mass. 
(And by way of parenthesis it might be added that the identical 
chord here struck sounds again in the Gradual, the Offertory, and 
the Communion verse). 


The Introit, as the name implies, is the processional hymn 
sung in High Mass (which is the liturgical norm) while the priest 
and his assistants approach the altar to begin Mass. As a part of 
the Mass it dates from the fifth century. A normal Introit consists 
of the following parts: (1) an antiphon; (2) a psalm, or in its 
present form, one or more verses of a psalm; (3) the Gloria Patri 
or doxology; (4) the antiphon repeated. On the whole its con- 
tents are as varied as the liturgical year itself. It may express joy, 
sorrow, hope, fear, praise, sadness, lamentation, thanksgiving, pe- 
tition, longing, in a word, about every religious sentiment that 
can move the soul. 


As already stated, the Introit is a processional hymn. Origi- 
nally it consisted of an entire psalm sung with its antiphon and 
doxology in exactly the same order that an antiphon, a psalm, and 
th: Gloria Patri are now recited in choir. As it was only a proces- 
sional hymn there did not seem to be any good reason why it 
should continue to be sung after the celebrant had arrived at the 
altar. Accordingly after the eleventh century the psalm was ab- 
breviated as we have it today. But, it may be asked, why were the 
Introits generally taken from the psalms and not from the New 
Testament? The answer is that the psalter, or book of psalms, 
was the only hymn book in use in the early centuries of Chris- 
tianity. In those days even the laity were thoroughly familiar with 
the psalter, and many of them knew it by heart. It is reasonable 
to suppose that some sort of music accompanied the singing of the 
Introit-psalm, for as Dr. Fortescue remarks, no one can help no- 
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ticing the mournful or almost funereal effect of a procession march- 
ing in order in perfect silence. The Church insists that the Introit 
is still a processional hymn, albeit an abbreviated one. Before the 
revision of the rubrics under Pius X it had become customary in 
many places to begin the singing of the Introit after the priest had 
arrived at the altar. On this point the Missal is explicit: “Acce- 
dente sacerdote ad altare incipiunt cantores antiphonam ad in- 
troitum—The choir begins the antiphon of the Introit when the 
priest is approaching the altar.’’ (The Ordines Romani also clearly 
illustrate this point.) 

Let us now consider the Introit in itself, its structure, if you 
will, and the different kinds of Introits found in the Missal. For 
convenience’ sake Introits will be divided into two classes, regular 
and irregular. In its regular, and apparently older form, the anti- 
phon is taken from a certain psalm, and the verse that follows it 
is then the first verse of the same psalm. This form may be illus- 
trated by the beautiful Introit sung on the feast of the Holy Inno- 
cents. The antiphon is from Psalm 8, 3: “‘Ex ore infantium, et 
lactentium perfecisti laadem propter inimicos tuos.”” Then follows 
the first verse of the same psalm: “Domine, Dominus noster, quam 
admirable est nomen tuum in universa terra!’’ There follow the 
doxoloy and the antiphon. Translated, this Introit would read: 
“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected 
(drawn) praise, because of Thine enemies. O Lord, our Lord, how 
glorious is Thy name in the entire world!’’ These little children 
offered up to our Lord praise, viz., through their martyrdom, and 
that too because of Christ’s enemies. In Matt. 21, 16 it is recorded 
that Christ himself quotes the antiphon of this Introit. After His 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem little children in the temple cried 
out when they saw Him: “Hosanna to the son of David!’’ When 
the chief priests and scribes heard this they were moved to indig- 
nation, and they said: ‘‘Hearest Thou what these are saying?’’ And 
Jesus said to them: ““Yea, have you never read: ‘Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise?’ ’’ In the same 
manner holy Church everywhere in her liturgical books adapts 
passages of the Scriptures to the Mass and Office of mysteries and 
solemnities, and to the feasts of the angels and saints. Occasionally 
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THE INTROIT 


these adaptations go so far that the text quoted is merely based on 
a scriptural passage.* 

The following illustrates a quite common form of the irregu- 
lar Introit, a form in which the antiphon is taken from some 
other part of the Scriptures than the psalms. In this instance it is 
taken chiefly from Is. 9, 6. The Introit is that of the third Mass 
on Christmas Day. Antiphon: “Puer natus est nobis, et filius datus 
est nobis, cujus imperium super humerum ejus: et vocabitur nomen 
ejus magni consilii Angelus.”’ Psalm 97: “‘Cantate Domino cantt- 
cum novum, quia mirabilia fecit.”’ “‘A child is born to us, and a 
son is given to us; whose government is upon his shoulder; and 
his name shall be called the angel of the great counsel.’” Psalm: 
“Sing ye to the Lord a new canticle, for He hath done wonderful 
things.” 

Another species of the irregular Introit is one in which the 
antiphon is composed entirely by the Church. There is probably 
only one such antiphon, but by skilful dovetailing it has a wide 
range of usage. It is used on the feasts of many saints, including 
several feasts of the Blessed Virgin, the feasts of All Saints, St. 
Benedict, and others. The antiphon, but not the psalm, always 
remains the same except that on different feasts different saints’ 
names and the title of the feast is inserted. Thus on the Assump- 
tion it is made to read: “‘“Gaudeamus omnes in Domino, diem 
festum celebrantes sub honore beatae Mariae Virginis:de cujus As- 
sumptione gaudent Angeli, et collaudant Filium Dei.” Psalm: 
“Eructavit cor meum verbum bonum: dico ego opera mea regi.” 
“Let us all rejoice in the Lord, celebrating a festival day in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, for whose Assumption the Angels 
rejoice and give praise to the Son of God.”’ Psalm: ‘‘My heart is 
overflowing with a goodly theme: I speak the things which I have 
made (composed) concerning a king.”’ 

Another and the final form of the irregular Introit is that 
taken from the poet Sedulius. It is found in the Votive Masses, 
and in some other Masses, in honor of the Blessed Virgin. Anti- 
phon: “Salve, sancta parens, enixa puerpera regem: qui coelum 


1 For an example of this see the Introit for the feast of the Holy Trinity, 
which is based on Tobias 12, 6. 
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tertamque regit in saecula saeculorum.’’ The psalm is the same as 
in the preceding Introit. Translation: ‘Hail, holy Parent, that 
didst bring forth the King who ruleth heaven and earth forever 
and ever.” 

A brief statement concerning the Latinity of the Introit will be 
of interest. The text is that of the old Roman Psalter which, as a 
translation, dates from the second century. The text of the psalms 
used in the Breviary is that of the Vulgate which is St. Jerome’s 
second revision of the Roman Psalter. The differences between the 
two versions may be illustrated by the following verses. In each 
instance the reading of the Roman Psalter is placed first, that of 
the Vulgate second: 

(1) In mandatis ejus volet nimis. 
In mandatis ejus cupit nimis. 
(2) Ne in ira tua arguas me. 
Ne in ira tua corripias me. 
(3) Intende in me et exaudi me. 
Intende mihi et exaudi me. 
(4). Numquid irascetur per singulos dies? 
Numquid irascitur per singulos dies? 

These passages afford a fair illustration of the differences be- 
tween the two texts. As a matter of fact all psalm passages in the 
Missal are taken from the Roman Psalter. This includes all In- 
troits, Graduals, Offertories, and Communion verses. And in the 
Breviary it is found in the invitatory psalm which is said at the 
beginning of Matins (Ps. 94). It is the text also of all the anti- 
phons and of the responsories throughout the Breviary. 

Another matter deserving of a word of comment are the mys- 
terious letters ranging from a to g which we still find in some of 
our Missals and Breviaries. Thus an Introit may be quoted as 
taken from ‘‘Ps. 20, a,’ or from “Ps. 20, g.”” Up to the thirteenth 
century the subdivisions of the Bible as now printed were not em- 
ployed. Cardinal Langton, the Cardinal Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, divided the entire Bible into chapters. Shortly afterwards 
Cardinal Hugh of St. Cher divided Langton’s chapters into seven 
equal parts and named these parts after the first seven letters of 
the alphabet. To illustrate: Ps. 20 contains 14 verses; an Introit 
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designated ‘‘Ps. 20, a” indicates that the first two verses of the 
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t, that psalm are employed. One labeled ‘‘Ps. 20, g,’”” makes use of verses 
forever 13 and 14. Until very recently this system was in use in probably 
all Missals and Breviaries, but the latest liturgical books ate getting 
will be away from the letter system and adopting the usual verse num- 
h, as a bers. As a matter of history it was a French printer Robert Etienne 
psalms (d. 1559) who completed the work of Cardinal Langton and 
rome’s Hugh of St. Cher by dividing the chapters and psalms into num- 
en the bered verses. 
n each If it be true that the Introit strikes the note and gives the 
hat of tone proper to the ecclesiastical day, what a book of meditations 


could be written on the subject both for the clergy and for the 
ever increasing number of laity who are using the Missal! Some 
one who has access to a good library of scriptural and liturgical 
books could devote his spare moments to nothing more useful 
than to the preparation of a work of this kind. 
MATTHEW BriTT, O.S.B. 
Lacey, Washington 
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SYSTEM AND EFFICIENCY 


INCE the industrial revolution overcame the Western 
world and endeavored to subject the human race to 
the orderliness which exists in a manufacturing plant, 
we have come to look upon systematization as an end 
in itself, and upon anything which lacks an obvious 

system as something obviously defective. The heroes of the nation 
have been the men who gathered a great number of free individuals 
along a conveyor belt and made production go up and up. The 
perfection of machinery undoubtedly lies precisely in the ability 
to do just that. And while the Western world was still enamored 
with systematic production, organized distribution, and high 
pressured salesmanship, those men who could deliver the goods 
in that fashion were national figures. 

If one considers industrialism alone, without thinking of any 
other human and higher value, this development appears to be a 
very good growth indeed. But when a transfer is made from that 
to the art of education, things do not turn out half so well, for 
human values cannot be reduced to the status of a row of pins up- 
on a paper, or of a row of automobiles in a window. 

Unfortunately a carry-over has been made into the field of 
education, which, like the industrial revolution, did for a while 
have an apparently good result. By means of an external standard 
of credit hours, and a minimum requirement of factual knowledge, 
students have been made to approximate to at least that level be- 
fore they are handed a diploma or allowed to place a degree behind 
their names. 

The same tendency has manifested itself in the teaching of a 
single subject. The purpose of a person who writes a text-book 
is to reduce the subject to an ordered and systematized presenta- 
tion, in which one thing after another is taken up, developed, and 
made to lead on to the next. 

It is not the purpose here to say that this tendency in educa- 
tion is an evil thing. The purpose is merely to explain the dissatis- 
faction felt by any one who lives in the century, when he looks 
upon the liturgy, expecting to find in it an organized method of 
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SYSTEM AND EFFICIENCY 


instruction. And when he has been told that at least one of the 
purposes of the liturgy is to teach, he might be excused, if not jus- 
tified, in expecting to find in it an orderly development of subject- 
matter such as he has been accustomed to encounter in text-books. 

Needless to say, one who looks for such a thing shall be dis- 
appointed. But the disappointment need not lead to an immediate 
conclusion that the liturgy does not, or cannot, teach. A little 
thought on the question will show that the liturgy does teach, and 
has been teaching in a much better manner than that of any text- 
book of recent origin, even though it be built upon the latest 
findings of educational psychology. 

The difference is obvious. A book teaches by having a person 
read its contents, and get them somehow to stick in his head. The 
liturgy teaches in a myriad of ways. One who learns from the 
liturgy uses his eyes to read, and also to see any number of objects 
and actions which instruct him better than a printed page. It in- 
volves his hearing not only of lectures or sermons, but of music 
which of itself carries the same message. He himself must act, and 
his own actions are instructive. And finally, even the sense, whose 
object is the lowest material of art, is made to be of service in 
getting into his mind the truths of revelation and their implica- 
tions. 

However this is beside the point. The point is the regret that 
in the liturgy there is no order of presentation. And when that is 
put forward as an objection to the pedagogical power of the 
liturgy, it presumes that order in itself is a tremendous advantage. 
Thus it is presumed that it is better to learn the Ten Command- 
ments in the order we know them than to learn them in some 
other order, which might be difficult to prove. 

Suppose one should learn to recite the Commandments in 
order. No one would admit such recitation to be sufficient. Nor 
would any one say that the answers to the questions ““What does 
it forbid?” and ““What does it command?””’ are sufficient. All will 
admit that it is necessary to go beyond the knowledge of them. It 
is necessary to see all their applications, to see the reason why obe- 
dience to them is wise, to recognize the example of Christ and know 
the illustrations our Lord made for them. And beyond that men 
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must have an impulse and aid, here and now, to their fulfillment. 
In fact the knowledge of the Commandments in their catechetical 
order is only the faintest of beginnings. Complete knowledge of 
them, if one thinks also of their observation, is bound up with the 
whole of revelation, while motivation and help in keeping them 
is bound up with the life of Christ here and now in the liturgy of 
the Church. Accordingly even though one learns them in an es- 
pecially provided book, one must look to the liturgy, finally—one 
must go to Christ to be able to keep them. 

It seems then the part of wisdom to so relate things as to 
introduce the student to the liturgy as soon as possible no matter 
from what book one begins. And if one discover in the liturgy 
that nowhere are the Commandments enumerated in order and the 
student made to learn them, one need not be surprised. Everywhere 
are their implications taught. In a host of different ways the Cath- 
olic is brought to see them so that the knowledge of them is in- 
grained in his mind. There is no order, but there is a wisdom high- 
er than order. 

The Commandments are, of course, only an example taken at 
random. The point is that the educator of today should not allow 
himself to be so greatly influenced by industry as to try to indus- 
trialize religion, or to look upon order and system as an end in 
itself. 

This same love for system seems to be based upon another 
unstable foundation when it is made to apply to the educative 
progress. It is the presumption that order in a book produces order 
in the mind that reads it. That is, that one who learns a subject 
systematically will remember it in the same way. No one denies 
that it is easier to learn systematically—facts at least. But the sys- 
tematic unfolding of fact after fact is just as likely to produce a 
jumble in the mind as an ordered sequence. What is put down in 
sequence in a text-book is what has come out of some one’s mind. 
That does not mean that it can be put into another’s mind in just 
the same way. That would be altogether too simple. 

Every mind must order its own ideas, weigh them, put them 
in their proper place in relation to all the others. In every mind 
the value of ideas is constantly being raised or lowered according 
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SYSTEM AND EFFICIENCY 


as one affects another, or as a new one affects them all. Accordingly 
the order and system found in a text-book could no more be found 
in a mind than you could find a piece of paper there. 

The instructive value of a text-book is based upon orderly 
presentation and systematic development, then, whereas the in- 
structive genius of the liturgy is not. The text-book presents the 
facts and is finished. The liturgy goes on forever. It presents a 
fact, like the fact that the Son of God was made man, but knows 
that the knowledge of that fact is only the beginning. The student 
must spend a lifetime learning its multifold relations to other facts, 
he must see that it is more than an historical or even a theological 
fact, that it is related to everything under heaven (even to the 
violet that grows in the Springtime) and that it has a most vital 
relation to the experienced fact that he himself is flesh. 

The instructive genius of the liturgy, then, goes far beyond 
order and system. It has enough order and system, but not too 
much. 

The manner of teaching religion today seems to be afflicted 
with the notion that once school is finished no more religion will 
ever be learned. And strangely enough, because teachers of religion 
in school have gone on the assumption that once school is over the 
light of religion begins to dim, they have actually taught in such a 
manner as to bring about that result. For if anything is evident it 
is that when school is over, the Catechism or the Faith of Our 
Fathers, filled with curious High School markings, is put away 
with a poorly bound Arithmetic and a dog-eared history of English 
Literature to gather dust and intrigue mice. And the fear that 
knowledge of religion ceases with the end of school has become an 
actual fact. 

On the other hand a change of purpose would produce the 
opposite. Why should not the teaching in school be designed to 
enable the student to learn after school is finished? Without doubt 
the ideal is that he persevere in learning. 

But what agency, what teacher is there who shall last as long 
as life will last? To what pedagogue is the student to be turned 
over at the end of school? Is it to a Catholic Book Club? Is the 
hope of his future progress to be based on a love of novels, or of 
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Catholic history? Or can we hope that clubs and sodalities will 
carry on the labor of learning to live according to the plan of 
Christ? 

Obviously it is to the Church he must go, and in the ex- 
pression of the Life of Christ in the Church that he will be both 
sanctified and taught in later life. 

It seems then the part of wisdom to spend the time of school 
in enabling the student to live with the Church in later life, to 
direct the teaching of Religion with the purpose of bringing the 
student to live with the Church rather than to make him finish a 
course, in other words to direct the systematized instruction of 
Religion towards the liturgy. 

PAUL BUSSARD 

St. Paul, Minn. 





It was believed that dogma and moral were of first 
importance in Christian life. Accordingly, liturgy was 
unbecomingly thrust into the background. Today we 
again realize that . . . the basic sources of Christianity 
also lie in the Mysterium, in cult, in the worship of God, 
in the giving and offering of oneself wholly to God, and 
in the living prayer intercourse with God. If that is the 
case, then liturgy must in future stand more and more in 
the center of religious instruction, and the liturgical year 
must receive greater attention. ... The “‘lex orandi’’ is, 
according to an ancient axiom, also the “‘lex credendi’’— 
the norm of prayer is the norm of faith. The prayer- 
content of the Church has the validity of the Church’s 
faith-content.—BIBEL UND LITURGIE, VII, 6-7, p. 
137. 
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“CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP”: A TEXTBOOK" 


i EXTBOOKS for the religion courses in our colleges 
have not been wanting, and still there is felt an 
absence of something to account for the fact that so 
many of our Catholic students fail to carry the Chris- 
tian ideal along into everyday life. The accountable 
void has been variously located: in the teachers, in the general 
school atmosphere, in the presentation and application of Christian 
doctrine by the textbooks. A class-text is said to be uninteresting be- 
cause too dogmatic and catechetical; again, a manual of instruction 
is condemned because it loses itself in absorbing solutions of so 
many vital problems of Christian conduct at the expense of com- 
prehensive and unified doctrinal treatment. Perhaps, on the one 
hand, the instructions did stop short of sufficient practical applica- 
tion to our work-a-day life; and, on the other hand, the application 





_ may have taken it for granted, in concerning itself with such prob- 


lems as lie on the surface, that the student can reason out for him- 
self the answers to all other problems that may confront him. 
Whatever ground there may be for these and similar criticisms, the 
results of our religious teaching will continue to fall short of our 
just expectations as long as the vital nexus between theory and 
practice in the whole of the Christian life is not established. 


May it not be true that too often in the past our methods of 
teaching religion have been burdened by the inherited taint of an 
anemic spirituality brought about by an unconscious aloofness 
from ‘‘the foremost and indispensible source’’ of the full life in 
Christ? Do we arouse in our students the desire to live in full ac- 
cordance with the aspirations of their spiritual nature, just as they 
ardently and ambitiously strive to carry on their human, profes- 
sional life towards highest possible success? The former does not 
seem to them so “‘natural,’’ so demanding of immediate attention 
as the latter. They have learnt to know and evaluate the life natural 
to every Christian. Their living has been divided, at least in their 
mental attitude. It is carried on more or less disjointly, a Sunday 


1 Ellard, Rev. Gerald, 8.J., Ph.D., Christian Life and Worship, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee ($2). 
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and a work-a-day process, the one spiritual and religious, the other 
temporal and “just human.” 

When we bear in mind that with God’s people in the days of 
the Old Testament, as even among pagan nations ancient and 
modern, there is no such separation of religion from life, that their 
entire life is deeply penetrated and ordained by their belief and 
sense of responsibility towards the deity—-we wonder how in our 
Christianity such a distinguishing outlook came about. The 
answer must be sought in the history of Christian instruction. As 
long as the Faith was taught by living it, and not merely or chiefly 
by means of the dead letter—introducing the distinction between 
the mere lesson and its application—then the life of the Church 
was the school wherein her children were truly educated, reared to 
conform their every conduct to the mission of the Church, the 
sanctification of men for the glory of God. 

This lesson of history makes us welcome a new textbook in 
religion which inculcates the pristine method of establishing the 
nexus between doctrine and conduct for the whole of the Christian 
life. By its very title, Christian Life and Worship, the author em- 
phasizes that phase of Christianity which must ever remain the 
central and vitalizing source of our being, namely worship. For 
just as the necessity of paying homage to God, as our Creator, 
flows from the fact of our absolute dependence upon Him, so the 
Christian, to be a Christian, must unite in worship with Him in 
whom he has supernatural life and whose earthly mission it was 
to restore to His heavenly Father the homage denied Him through 
man’s rebellion and fall. 

In a clear and attractive style the author builds up the beauti- 
ful ideal of the Christ-life, not by sketching the historical picture 
of our divine Model in the flesh, but by portraying the marvelous 
figure and life of the Mystical Christ. For us it is of prime im- 
portance to realize that to be a Christian means to be a member of 
this Mystical Christ, to have part in His nature and life, to share 
in His acts and aims. Hence the text devotes the first four chapters 
to this subject. Needless to say, the average Catholic student of 
today finds in these fundamental lessons much that seems so new 
as to be almost startling and bewildering. However, once this 
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CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP 


foundation is laid, the author can proceed to show, by means of a 
striking evaluation of religious history, that the true Christian life 
alone takes full account of the requirements of man’s nature and 
destiny (Chapters 5-9). Then in the order of their importance 
and dignity, the functions and stages of the life in Christ are dis- 
cussed. Six chapters (10-15) deal with our participation in the 
highest form of Christ’s homage to the heavenly Father, the Sacri- 
fice. The meaning of the Mass, its history and structural develop- 
ment, its significance for every Christian are here set forth. Then 
follows a chapter (16) on the worship of corporate prayer, a 
phase of our daily duty, often so inadequately understood and 
poorly performed because of distorted notions attaching to indi- 
vidualy piety. 

Having thus reviewed the drama, as it were, of the life in 
Christ, the author devotes the subsequent chapters to an exposition 
of the interrelation between the actors on the stage. He explains 
the origin, growth and sustentation of our corporate mystical life as 
members of the Body of Christ. In these lessons (Chapters 17-25) 
the sacraments and the sacramentals are brought nearer to our 
Christian consciousness than has been possible when we were study- 
ing the accustomed lessons in the Catechism. We see the wonderful 
fountains of grace in operation, both in history and in our own 
lives. As far as space permits, the rites of the sacraments are given 
to let the significance of the formulae and the appropriateness of 
the symbolic actions illustrate their purpose and efficacy. And after 
thus outlining the entire sanctifying process going on in the Church 
from the day of its foundation till the full measure of the stature 
of Christ’s Mystical Body is reached, the author views once more 
(Chapter 26) the complete masterpiece from the vantage point of 
God’s eternal design for the restoration of all things under the 
headship of Christ. 

To have pointed out that the Christian religion is all-pervad- 
ing and organic, a life that includes and determines all the activities 
of our composite nature in one sublime program of mutual sanc- 
tification in Christ for the praise and glory of God now and for- 
ever—this is the outstanding merit of the textbook. And that the 
lessons have been so judiciously illustrated from the life of the 
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Church in all ages and corroborated by apt quotations from Holy 
‘Writ and authoritative witnesses throughout the centuries adds 
greatly to the appeal and scholarliness of the work. It is more than 
a textbook. Although it appears in the “Science and Culture Texts” 
series, and is accompanied by several other volumes as texts for a 
complete course in religion, the present volume will undoubtedly 
bring much profitable pleasure to every sincere reader, more par- 
ticularly to such as have already been stirred up by the spirit of 
the liturgical re-awakening. 

For the priest and teacher of religion Christian Life and Worship 
will be an inspiration and a valuable guide for instruction. He 
cannot avoid discussing at greater length such salient topics as the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the nature and history of the holy Sacri- 
fice, the practice of frequent Communion. He will want to familiar- 
ize his hearers with the secret of the sacramental life that produced 
such marvels of grace and charity in the early Christian communi- 
ties. His ardent aim, too, will be to inspire the conviction that the 
wider social life, with its manifold expressions in Catholic Action, 
is but the fuller externalization of the Christ-life. All these and 
more lessons the teacher of religion will find suggestively treated in 
the text, with references to a select bibliography for further study. 

If we look for deficiencies in the presentation of the vast ma- 
terial contained in the work, there can be found points of differ- 
ence, which the present reviewer must reserve for a later discussion. 
Here attention may be called to several loose, possibly misleading, 
expressions, such as “‘the sacrificial offer made in the Cenacle was 
actually fulfilled later.on the cross” (p. 39; cf. p. 67); ““Redemp- 
tion was accomplished in a few hours” (p. 40); ‘‘all (the sacra- 
ments, except the Eucharist) are of momentary duration’’ (p. 
261). Also the inversion of ‘‘unleavened” and “‘leavened’’ (p. 
273), and the wrong reference on p. 354: Rom. 8, 20 for Acts 
8, 27. These human touches to the learned and stimulating work 
do not impair its value, nor lessen our expectation that it will 
contribute immeasurably to a better knowledge of the life in Christ. 


BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE EUCHARIST AND THE CULT OF 
CHRIST THE KING 


(Translated from Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique, IX, pp. 365-370.) 


1. Participation in the Eucharist as Sacrifice causes us to render 
homage to Christ the King. 

During Mass, Christ descends on the altar as Priest and Vic- 
tim. As Priest, He employs His priests as instruments, for they are 
only a ministerial priesthood, and He says through them: ‘This 
is My Body. This is My Blood.’’ And the bread and wine, thus 
transsubstantiated into the Body and into the Blood of the Savior, 
represent in a living manner the passion of Jesus in which His Body 
was separated from His Blood. 

From the Consecration until the Communion, the same glory 
is offered to God which the Victim of Golgotha rendered to His 
Father. The altar is a new Calvary whence, as intensely as from 
the Cross, arise infinite praise, adoration, thanksgiving and repara- 
tion, impetration and satisfaction. 

And by means of the Communion this whole religion of the 
Christ-God descends from our altars of stone onto the altars of 
flesh, our hearts, and continues as long as the consecrated species 
remain in us. 

The Communion is then an act which is integral to the holy 
Sacrifice since the Communion prolongs the Sacrifice in us and 
makes us participate in it in so intimate a manner. The Communion 
also has for its purpose to intensify the homage that we have 
rendered to the divine Kingship of Jesus in assisting at the holy 
Mass, And this is the reason why on the day of the King’s liturgical 
feast, we should all receive the Victim of Calvary in order to par- 
ticipate fully in His priesthood, for the glorification of the most 
Holy Trinity, and also of the Victim Himself as divine King. 

Yes, since He is our King by right of conquest, let us permit 
Him to apply to our souls the merits of His passion; let us permit 
Him to exercise in us His redeeming Kingship. 

Thus, associated more intimately than ever with His priest- 
hood, we shall be priests and victims with Him, and, in the sanc- 
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tuary of our soul, we shall offer to Him these victims; our tem- 
poral possessions through these offerings, for they belong to Him; 
our bodies by the acceptation of all our suffering, for they are His 
property; our spiritual faculties especially, which are also His, and 
with which He desires us to do Him homage in placing them in 
His service through the spirit of self-renunciation. 

St. John Eudes develops all these thoughts in His excellent 
book: The Life and Reign of Jesus in Christian Souls. Since we 
cannot express ourselves as well as he does, let us content ourselves 
with reproducing what he has written: ‘““You should recall that at 
Mass the Christians being one with Jesus Christ, as the members 
with their head, participate in all His qualities. And again that, 
Jesus Christ being at once Priest and Victim in this Sacrifice, all 
those who assist at it ought to be present as priests and sacrificers 
in order to offer with Jesus Christ, the sovereign Priest, the same 
Sacrifice which He offers; and as hosts and victims, thus only mak- 
ing one host, in order to be immolated and sacrificed with the same 
Jesus Christ to the glory of God. 

“Oh! with what holy and divine dispositions is this Sacrifice 
offered to Him by His Son Jesus; with what humility, what 
purity, and what sanctity, what disengagement from Himself and 
from all things, what application to God, what charity for men, 
what love for His Father! Unite yourselves, by desire and inten- 
tion, to these dispositions of Jesus; pray Him to impress them on 
you so that you may offer, with Him and with His dispositions, 
this divine Sacrifice. 

“But, beyond that, as victim, you are obliged, in offering 
Jesus Christ to God as Victim, to offer yourself also with Him or 
rather to beg Jesus Christ to come within yourselves, and to draw 
you to Himself, to unite Himself to you and to incorporate you in 
Himself, as Victim, in order to sacrifice you with Himself to the 
glory of His Father. 

“And, because it is necessary that the victim, which must be 
sacrificed, be immolated, and then consumed by fire, implore Him 
that He may cause you to die to yourselves, that is, to your pas- 
sions, to your self-love and to all that displeases Him; that He 
may consume you in the sacred fire of His divine love, and that He 
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may bring it about that henceforth your whole life be a perpetual 
sacrifice of praise, of glorification and of love towards Him and 
His Father.” 

What more beautiful homage of reparation and of adoration 
can we give, after the holy Mass, than this sacrificial Communion 
which makes us mount the Cross with Jesus and which makes us 
render with Christ the King, as Man, as Priest, and as Victim, all 
the glorification which He rendered to His Father by His immola- 
tion on Calvary, and then to Himself as God and divine King. 


2. Participation in the Eucharist as Sacrament causes us to 
render homage to Christ the King. 


But the Communion has also another aspect: it is not only 
sacrificial, it is also vivifying; it is not only a participation and a 
Sacrifice of death, but also a Sacrament of life. 

At the altar, the priest, in offering the Blood of Jesus to His 
Father, appeases His justice irritated by sin, and merits the kiss of 
peace that the God of goodness just gave to him in holy Com- 
munion. 

This also transpires in the souls of those who communicate, 
for in return for their generous oblation of self with the Victim of 
the altar, who is the Victim of Calvary, they receive an influx of 
supernatural graces. Since Communion, which has a deifying ef- 
fect, is a response to the sacrificial union, these souls offer them- 
selves to God through Jesus Christ, and God gives Himself to them 
through Jesus Christ. They become the kingdom of this divine 
Monarch. He rules over them, for they recognize Him as their 
Sovereign in accepting joyously this deification of their whole be- 
ing. They glorify themselves in becoming the servants of this King 
of glory and “‘in fighting,”’ as St. Benedict says, “‘under the banner 
of Christ the true King.”’ 

“The end of. the Eucharist,”” teaches the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, “is to form one Mystical Body of all the faith- 
ful.”” Jesus is the Head, all the Christians are the members. This 
Sacrament unites us to the Word Incarnate; it makes us participants 
of His divinity, and by making all of us one with Christ, it binds 
us and unites us with one another also. ““The bread,’’ continues 
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the Catechism, ‘‘is composed of many grains and the wine of many 
grapes; the Eucharistic symbols show us then that we are so closely 
united with one another through the bond of Communion that 
we make only one body.”” Holy Communion is then, for Jesus the 
King, a powerful means to take possession of souls, and this is why 
we must communicate on the day of the royal feast of Christ (the 
last Sunday in October) in order to affirm that we wish that He 
be more and more our Head, our Sovereign, Our God. “‘But as 
many as received Him,” says St. John, ‘“‘He gave them power to 
be made sons of God.”’ 

We would like to be able to develop this subject yet more, 
but space does not permit it. Let us then conclude the article with 
this thought of St. Paul: When through the Sacrament of love, 
the King of love shall reign in all souls who have accepted Him 
and whom He has chosen, “‘then,’’ writes the Apostle, ‘‘the end 
of the consummation of all things will come, then Christ shall 
have remitted His kingdom to God His Father’’ (1 Cor. 15). 

“Then it shall come to pass,’’ explains Father Charles de 
Condren, ‘‘that Jesus will eternally exercise His priesthood in of- 
fering Himself and all His members with Him, as a perpetual 
holocaust to the glory of God, for it is truly then that He will be- 
gin to offer, for all eternity, as His Sacrifice in its ultimate perfec- 
tion, all His members, who, united to Him, share in His victory, 
and it is then that His Mystical Body shall begin to acquire its 
fullness and perfection.” 

Let us then assist at Mass in honor of Christ the King on the 
day of His liturgical feast and let us communicate at it so that 
Jesus, our Head, may evermore extend His Kingdom and so that 
we may thus inaugurate the homage on this earth that, under His 
royal domination, we shall render to Him for all eternity in heaven. 


Dom GASPAR LEFEBVRE, O.S.B. 
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WITH OuR- The proverbial straws in the wind have in the 
READERS course of time been made to stand sponsors for 
multiple and even contradictory hypotheses. When 
however, to put it very crudely, an entire strawstack comes rushing 
along, then it needs no expert weatherman to determine correctly 
the direction of the gale. The entire world has within the past 
year or more been witness of a concerted move away from Kantian 
philosophy of exaggerated individualism towards a more social 
Weltanschauung. Especially has this been the case in our own coun- 
try. The president’s program of action has only given a concrete 
practicability to the movement towards community-mindedness. 


Such a reaction against selfish individualism, however, carries 
with it the danger of a swing of the pendulum to the opposite ex- 
treme—Communism and even Bolshevism. It must consequently 
be the earnest endeavor of those in command not to let themselves 
be swept headlong with the hurricane, but to settle upon a happy 
mean. 


To a Catholic, the universal rejection of the slogan: ‘‘Every- 
one for himself and the devil take the hindmost,’’ can mean noth- 
ing new or startling. He knows that the Church ever has been a 
living example of the perfect harmony of the individual and the 
social, with no detriment to either, but rather with mutual ad- 
vantage to both. As the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church pre- 
sents the spectacle of a healthy organism with ‘‘diversities of graces, 
but the same Spirit; . . . diversities of ministries, but the same 
Lord; . . . diversities of operations, but the same God, who worketh 
all in all; . . . many members, yet one body” (1 Cor. 12). Each 
member, no matter in what station, contributes to the well-being 
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of the whole, and in so doing, far from suffering a loss to personal 
advancement, develops into the perfect man. 


Catholic Action, therefore, if it is to have any meaning at 
all, must base itself on this truth; without this factual and objec- 
tive foundation, without this dogmatic background, it can be no 
more than idle words. Unless we are actively one with the Body 
of Christ, the Church, unless we participate to the full in her life- 
giving activities, how can we hope to take a profitable part in the 
external ‘‘apostolate of the hierarchy of the Church,’”’ which can 
only be an outward manifestation of her inner life? 


Often and forcefully has this been brought home to us by 
eminent members of the hierarchy within the past few weeks; but 
perhaps Bishop Rummel’s address at the N. C. C. W. convention 
at St. Paul sums it up best. He declared that from a consideration 
of the need for Catholic Action, we arrive at the realization of a 
more primary need, that of a Catholic outlook, without which 
Catholic Action is impossible. Catholics must become conscious of 
the Church as part of themselves and of themselves as part of the 
Church. There appears, he added, the necessity of instruction in 
the liturgy. 


Too often has Catholic Action been made a label for the 
strangest of antics. It is indeed a handy shibboleth to attain re- 
sults. We know of one parish of about a thousand souls, in which 
the daily Mass usually finds no more than five in attendance, and 
in which the proportion of mixed marriages to Catholic ones is 
about four to one! Yet this same parish features wonderful chicken- 
dinners and bazaars, sodality dances and what not, and all are 
conveniently labeled with: ‘‘another manifestation of Catholic Ac- 
tion.”’ Picnics and chicken-dinners are not yet Catholic Action. 
Let us get down to fundamentals again! Catholic Action presup- 
poses corporate Catholic life, a life of which the Holy Ghost is the 
vivifying soul. And only after such a life has become an actuality 
with all of us can the Holy Father’s call to Catholic Action bear 
results. 
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RETREATS AND THE APOSTOLATE 


Though not really surprising, it is still worthy of note that 
when the exercises of retreatants are properly brought in harmony 
with the liturgical worship of the Church, there is invariably a 
gratifying response. Retreat-masters have repeatedly become aware 
of a reaction that expressed itself in an eagerness to participate 
in the liturgy and engage in the apostolic work of fostering such 
activity. In one instance a group of 150 Sisters became so impressed 
with the meaning of holy Mass for their daily lives that they im- 
portuned the retreat-master to repeat his discourses before another 
group of the same Congregation. At another place a community 
of Sisters seemed to grasp fully, for the first time, the connection 
between the liturgy and Christian life—how the liturgy teaches 
‘one to pray rightly, how it dynamically presents the truths of 
faith, and how it guides and enables the well-disposed to live in 
that self-same spirit in which Christ offered up His Sacrifice on 
Calvary. 

Dom Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, 
has expressed his desire that more retreat-masters make use of their 
opportunities in behalf of the Liturgical Movement. His own ex- 
perience has been, that wherever liturgical retreats are conducted 
intelligently and are thoroughly imbued with the liturgical spirit, 
there will be most gratifying returns in the way of renewed spir- 
itual life and a readiness to share the good received with others. 
From among the letters of gratitude he had received and which 
tell of the results of his efforts, he sent for our readers the fol- 
lowing: 

Reverend dear Father: 

I made the retreat at Cornwells Heights (Pennsylvania) in June, and you 
remember that you told us to be apostles of the liturgy. My opportunity came 
quite unexpectedly in this way. I was sent away to teach in a Normal school for 
colored Sisters. There I told the Reverend Mother of the unusual retreat we had 
had this year. On recounting the benefits, I became quite eloquent; so she asked 
me to give a series of talks to her community. At first the idea seemed presump- 


tuous, but on second thought I realized the privilege it would be to interest oth- 
ers in the Mass. So for a week I gave a daily talk on ‘Praying the Mass’’ and 


“Living the Mass.” 
The Sisters were very grateful and acknowledged the great benefit it was 


to them. 
I am going to a mission where they pray the Mass and sing the Mass. 


Deo gratias! 
Respectfully yours, SISTER M. L. 
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Dom Benedict, in sending this letter, remarked that “‘every- 
one who learns of the wonders of the liturgy feels like going out 
at once and telling the world about them.” He attributes the suc- 
cess of his apostolate not to himself but to the content: ‘““The mat- 
ter itself delights, no matter who gives the instructions.’’ He is also 
aware of the fact that in some quarters there is still a resistance to 
efforts to have the faithful share actively and intelligently in the 
Church's liturgical worship—resistance on the part of those whose 
principle is ‘Let well enough alone!” 

a 


Already quite a number of other retreat-masters and mission- 
aries have orientated their work liturgically. Among them, to men- 
tion only a few, are Rev. John H. Healy, O.P., New York; Rev. 
Louis Capocchia, O.F.M., Chicago; Rev. Donald F. Miller, C. 
SS.R., Oconomowoc, Wis.; Rev. John T. McGinn, C.P., Lincoln, 
Ill.; Rev. Paul Bussard, St. Paul. And from St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minn., Dom Method Porwoll, O.S.B.; Dom Roger 
Schoenbechler, O.S.B.; Dom George Scheffold, O.S.B.; and Dom 
Celestine Kapsner, O.S.B. 





re) 
A BACKGROUND FOR MASS 


Grateful for the hospitality recently given me by ORATE 
FRATRES, I venture to write another page or two. 

But first, let me thank it for the enormous encouragement it 
gives! I have before me its July number. Without it, I should not 
have heard of Dr. A. Stonner’s ReligiGse Einkehr, nor of his work 
in Munich where the twin green-capped towers of the Frauenkirche 
instantly summon you to worship, nor in Berlin where the heavy 
cupolas almost suggest that beneath them no worship is even ex- 
pected. I remember running away from them to the St. Hedwig’s 
Krankenhaus, and within an hour of my arrival by aeroplane, I 
was asked to assist a dying lad who had been prisoner of war in 
England, and, thank God, happy there. He died in my arms, and 
in those of his weeping, grateful mother. Strange, to fall as it were 
from the skies into such a duty! How did divisions vanish, within 
the world created by Christ’s Church! 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


This is a digression, I know; but ORATE FRATRES made me 
remember this happy thing. And also, it made me link up the letter 
from ‘J. C.,” North Dakota, whose twenty-three families, “‘poor 
farmers,”’ answer “‘all the prayers in Latin’’ (p. 426), with my 
friend Dr. McMurtrie of Natal (p. 423), whose Zulus can do the 
same; in fact, he has solved the color-problem there liturgically: he 
has choirs composed of Black and Brown and White, and they 
sing the Church’s chant in the very streets of Durban. And the 
same issue of ORATE FRATRES told me of Cardinal Minoretti of 
Genoa, whom I knew because of his kindness connected with the 
translation of a small Seamen’s Prayerbook into Italian, and this 
helped me to remember the letter addressed by the Jesuit General to 
his Italian Provincials on the importance of the active vocal lay par- 
ticipation in the liturgy, adding the true interpretation of certain 
declarations which seemed—so some thought on first reading—to 
minimize it. 

Now, more to the point. The same issue quotes America as 
saying that the faithful are again ““becoming acquainted with St. 
Paul.”’ Thank God for that! But isn’t it sad that they should need 
to? The fact is, that we have been so terrorized by the misuse that 
Protestants have made of the Bible, that we have treated it as 
charily as one might a high-explosive. In Africa, I read and re- 
read the Old Testament, and kept saying: “‘How far brisker, more 
vivid, more fully human, are the stories in the Books of Kings, 
than even Homer! How inferior is Pindar to the Psalms! How more 
sublime is Isaias than is Aeschylus!’’ How weak, how thin, are so 
many of our sermons or spiritual books, because they do not know 
how to make use of the Bible! 

Now half our liturgy (more than half, if you include the 
Breviary) is made up out of Scripture. Would that in Advent the 
priest could triumphantly proclaim “‘Rorate Caeli—command that 
the heavens should drop down dew, and the earth flower forth its 
Savior,”’ with the certainty that the whole congregation would 
thrill with exultation at the longed-for words! I have always loved 
the old French translation of the Magnificat: “‘Mon ame a tréssailli 
de joie—my soul thrilled with joy because of God my Savior!” 
Oh! Mary’s soul shaken throughout itself, thrilled, vibrating, with 
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the certainty that was hers “who did believe,’’ not only that at 
last the longed-for Messias was to come—but that He should do 
so through herself, through her: “respexit humilitatem.” The lit- 
urgy often says that the people intensely desire to do certain things 
—they “‘long’’ (desiderant) to carry the Candlemas candles in 
their hands; ‘“‘full of faith” they carry the palms; the very walls 
of the church are to quiver and leap back under the impact of the 
Easter Alleluias of the ‘‘great voices” of the throngs. In Sacris 
Solemniis, St. Thomas wants corda, voces, both mind and voice, 
to express the glory of the Eucharist. 

Now we shall never bring this about unless, as a “‘back- 
ground” to the Mass, there be a solid simple knowledge of the 
Scriptures, especially of such parts as are integral in the liturgy. 
Some of the Epistles, for example, are very straightforward, like 
those from St. Peter, after Pentecost. Others are so sublime as to 
escape the average intelligence, like those from the letter to the 
Ephesians or to the Colossians. Others are perfectly meaningless— 
anyway the one about Sara, Sinai and so forth is, unless you have 
a blackboard and literally draw on it the various things that St. 
Paul was contrasting and comparing, and show why he did so. 
Hence I pray earnestly for three things: (1) Simple Latin classes. 
I know by experience that these are possible, provided always you 
keep your eye on making the Missal intelligible and are not trying 
to form Latin scholars. (2) Simple Scripture classes. These too I 
know by experience to be both possible and popular. (3) A regular 
Saturday-night explanation, in each parish-church, of the mor- 
row’s Mass. Here I can’t speak from experience, because nobody 
ever allows me to try it. 


One more short paragraph. Our translations of the Missal . 


(not to insist on the Scriptures) are ugly. Now the Latin of the 
Missal is magnificent. Not pretty, elegant, graceful; but sonorous, 
grand, magnificent. It would be best, obviously, to know and ap- 
preciate the Latin. But surely, since not everyone is going to do 
that in a week or two, we ought to try to convey, by our transla- 
tions, something of the grandeur of our heirloom. Is this possible? 
I fear, not altogether. Take the prayer: ““Mundet et muniat nos, 
quaesumus, Domine, divini sacramenti munus oblatum.”” Who can 
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worthily translate even that much? Of course we can write: ““May 
the gift of the divine Sacrament that we have offered, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, cleanse and protect us’’—but what is that for a 
sentence! In the Latin, there is the initial booming of the mu’s, 
softened down into the quiet u’s of quaesumus, abruptly illumin- 
ated by no less than four sharp 1’s, and then resumed in munus ob- 
latum. This is to me as gorgeous as a clump of deep purple iris, 
then a tuft of daffodils, and then again the iris melting down. to 
violets. Call that sentimental, anyone who likes to do so! I don’t 
mind. It is the splendor of the Missal itself that suggests it. But 
I give up all hope of translating it properly. ‘‘Purify and protect 
us’ is better than “‘purify and defend us’’; but how trivial are the 
syllables of “‘purify,’’ compared with those of “mundet!”” (You 
can’t say “purge.”’) “‘Grant that the Gift, O Lord, that we have 
offered (given)’’ is not a bad beginning: it is longer than the 
Latin, but English cannot but be that. It has a touch of allitera- 
tion, and a rhythm, and is accurate. 

Catholics are right in concentrating on sense rather than 
sound. Still, Paris, who carried off Helen, and put the match to 
the powder always laid between West and East, proffered his ex- 
cuse to Homer, remarking that “Not to be scorned are the gifts of 
Aphrodite.’’ In other words: ‘“‘Good looks do count for something 
in life.”” This vulgar memory occurs to me. What I mean is, that 
we simply haven’t the right to turn our beautiful assets into ugli- 
ness. If we can make the Mass sound beautiful, we shall have taken 
one poor half-step towards making it attractive, and, if it attracts, 
little by little it will be understood, and, when understood, will 
be both loved and prayed. 

C. C.. MARTINDALE, S.J. 

London, England 

re) 
THE PROPER FOR THE SUNDAY MASS 


In the January issue of the ORATE FRATRES, Dom Gregory 
Huegle, O.S.B., describes a new set of the Proper of the Mass under 
the tile of ‘“The Sunday Mass Set to Simple Gregorian Formulae,” 
a work by the well-known plainchant authority Mrs. Justine B. 
Ward. This had been advertised in the April, 1932, issue of the 
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ORATE FRATRES and published recently by a Belgian firm. The 
writer of this article at once procured some copies and found that 
the little work will undoubtedly do much towards getting the ren- 
dering of the Mass Proper within the reach of school children who 
have some training in plainchant. 

But what about those hundreds of poor country parishes whose 
children have no training at all in Gregorian music, whose organist 
is unable to read Gregorian notation, much less has the necessary 
musical knowledge to harmonize in the Gregorian modes? It is a 
pity that for such this excellent work will have little appeal. But 
what can they do, if they are otherwise willing and anxious to 
comply with the laws of the Church, and would therefore like to 
sing the Proper? 

The writer has been for many years pastor of a little con- 
gregation in a mining town, where there was no Catholic school. 
The congregation did not have an organist among its members. 
Still it was the pastor’s dearest wish to have Benediction, and also 
a Missa Cantata at least occasionally. Somewhat of a musician 
himself, he first undertook the training of some children to play 
simple hymns on the organ, which hymns the entire catechism 
class had to learn. The little organists improved in time, and the 
next step was to find some mass easy enough for them to play, 
after some simplifications, so that we could have High Mass. This 
simplification was done by copying the music with only one note 
in the bass for the left hand. This is mentioned only to show the 
patience and painstaking work necessary in some country parishes, 
if one wishes to have a Missa Cantata liturgically correct. It took 
some years to learn the English hymns, several Latin Benediction 
hymns and a few masses. But with perseverance the obstacles were 
overcome. What presented the greatest difficulty was the Proper, 
and the pastor, being a faithful son of St. Benedict, was most 
anxious to have that included in his Missa Cantata. The Gregorian 
Proper was out of question. So the Tozer Proper was used in the 
beginning. But it was very difficult to get all the members of a 
country choir to pronounce the words neatly together. Later on a 
few of the best singers and Latin readers were selected to render 
the Proper “recto tono.” Finally it was the good fortune of the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


pastor to procure a Proper which is within the reach of even the 
most modest choir and which for this reason deserves to be known 
better. No doubt many well-meaning choirs would undertake to 
learn to sing the Proper if they had this splendid work by the 
Very Reverend Theodore Labouré, O.M.I., D.D., Ph.D., Provin- 
cial, 1900 McCullough Street, San Antonio, Texas. 

This work brings the Proper within the capacity of even 
those choirs that find the one published by Mrs. Ward too difficult. 
The author himself has the following to say in his preface to the 
work: 

“The law of the Church plainly declares that, whenever 
High Mass is celebrated, the Proper of the Mass must be sung or 
at least recited. The reason for this is obvious: for it is the Proper 
and the Proper alone that differentiates one Mass from another— 
the sadness of Advent and Lent from the joy of Christmas and 
the triumph of Easter. 

“In this country the Proper of the Mass is scarcely ever sung, 
and indeed it is not too much to say that its very existence is un- 
known to the majority of choirs. This is not due, as one might be 
inclined to think, to ill will, but rather to the fact that at present 
it is practically impossible for ninety per cent of our choirs to sing 
the Proper. We must acknowledge, to our shame, that, nearly 
thirty years after the publication of the Motu Proprio of Pius X, 
it is entirely out of the question to attempt to sing the Proper of 
the chant of the Mass in the official plainchant of the Church. Even 
the edition of the Proper published by Dr. E. Tozer for four 
mixed voices, excellent though it is, is beyond the reach of a large 
proportion of our choirs, as I have found during thirteen years 
in Texas and Louisiana. 

“‘As a result I have compiled a version of the Proper for the 
Sundays of the year which is within the capacity of any choir. In 
this version there are but four sets of melodies, one for each season 
of the year: Advent, Lent, Easter time, and for the Sundays after 
Pentecost. Each set is composed of very simple melodies written 
in consonance with the character of the season. The same set being 
used for three or four months allows the singers to devote all their 
attention to the Latin text without spending time in learning new 
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melodies every week. I have used this system for several years and 
have found the result very satisfactory and neither tedious nor 
monotonous. 

“‘As many of our singers have a difficulty in reading Latin, I 
have divided the text as often as possible by the sign ‘V,’ which 
is intended to be a help. to obtain a clear reading in long sentences. 
The pause indicated by this sign should only be used when really 
necessary, for whenever possible the whole phrase should be sung 
continuously. The whole matter is left to the discretion of the 
director. 

“The book is sold at cost, as my intention is but to endeavor 
to be of some little service to our choirs.” 

>. Diet Aiden ANTHONY Hocu, O.S.B. 





o 
OUR COVER DESIGN 


Melchisedech, the mysterious “‘priest of the most high God” 
of whom Genesis 14, 18-20 tells us, has ever occupied a place of 
honor in the Church's liturgy (cf. Canon of the Mass). Nor is this 
to be wondered at, since by his own person and, more especially, 
by his offering of bread and wine he foreshadowed the great High- 
priest to come and His “clean oblation’’ of the New Testament. 
Indeed, both the Messianic Psalm 109, and St. Paul who quotes 
it (Hebr. 7), describe the priesthood of Christ in terms of that of 
His type: “Thou art a priest forever, according to the order of 
Melchisedech.”’ 


Melchisedech was not only priest, but he was king also. And 


as king too did he prefigure Christ; for he was king of justice 
(Melchisedech) and king of peace (Salem). According to Psalm 
71, however, peace and justice are the foundation of the throne of 
the King of the new Jerusalem (Salem). Melchisedech was there- 
fore a forerunner not only of Christ the Highpriest, but of Christ 
the King also, and as such, too, we must do him honor. 





° 
LITURGICAL The National Office of the Sodality of the Blessed 
BRIEFS Virgin has called the attention of the societies’ of- 


ficers and directors to the use of the Missal and 
of the Missa Recitata as the beter means of assisting at holy Mass. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


It urges that ‘‘praying the Mass’ be given a fair trial and that 
it be practised throughout the year at least at the Sodality Com- 
munion Masses. 


The Leaflet Missal, published by Rev. Paul Bussard and Rev. 
Edward Jennings at St. Paul, Minn., will begin its fifth year with 
the first Sunday of Advent. It is to appear in a slightly reduced 
format but with an increased number of pages, since each issue 
will carry an instruction on the liturgical year by Father Bus- 
sard. New cover designs and appropriate illustrations will add to 
the booklet’s attractiveness and instructiveness. 


The hundredth anniversary of the restoration of the Abbey 
of Solesmes by Abbot Guéranger has been the occasion for appre- 
ciative articles concerning his pioneer work for the liturgy and the 
chant in most of the prominent Catholic journals of our country. 
Outstanding are those of Rev. Vincent Donavan, O.P., in the 
Commonweal for September 29, and of Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., 
in the America for September 30. 


Systematic instructions on the holy Sacrifice and on the 
priesthood of the faithful have been given in all parishes of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago in the course of this year. 


The Director of Music of the Archdiocese of San Francisco, 
Rev. Edgar Boyle, is again conducting regular classes in Gregorian 
chant and sacred polyphony this year. The course is intended for 
organists, choir singers, and all those who are interested in the 
liturgical music of the Church. 


A course of twenty-four lectures on the liturgy was given 
during the summer to about four hundred Dominican Sisters of 
the Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. The course is to be repeated during the Christmas holi- 
days for the benefit of the Sisters who were attending summer 
school.— Dominicana. 


The educational department of the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae is sponsoring a series of conferences on the 
Mass at Sacred Heart Academy, 713 Washington Street, Hoboken. 
Rev. Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. 
J., has been secured as lecturer. 
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The Rev. William Busch, associate editor of ORATE FRATRES, 
gave an informal talk on the liturgy at the N. C. C. W. convention 
at St. Paul, Minn., October 9. 


An ecclesiastical art exhibit was opened at the De Young 
Museum, San Francisco, California, in the beginning of October 
and continued throughout the month. The Monitor says of it: 
““The handiwork is restricted to modern examples, indicating there- 
by the recent very definite revival of interest in the liturgical and 
artistic furnishing of Catholic churches.” 


Rev. John T. McMahon, associate editor of ORATE FRATRES, 
whose activities in regard to the catechetical and liturgical instruc- 
tion of children in the remote areas of Western Australia have met 
with so much success, received in May of this year the following 
letter from the Holy See: ““The Holy Father has heard with much 
satisfaction of the scheme for the instruction of the children out in 
the country, beyond the reach of the priest, by means of the post; 
and also of the good work in instructing the faithful more fully 
in the knowledge of the sacred liturgy. His Holiness gladly bestows 
his Apostolic Benediction upon yourself and your work, praying 
that it may progress more and more efficaciously.”’ 


At the Catholic Congress (Katholikentag) in Vienna, the 
pontifical field Mass celebrated by the Apostolic Delegate on the 
terrace of the Schoenbrunn palace on September 10 was a “‘Kloster- 
neuburg Bet-Sing-Messe,”’ t.e., a congregational choral Mass. 


A Conference of Liturgical Study was held at the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Emmaus in Prague, the week beginning October 9, 
under the patronage of Archbishop Kaspar. Although this was 
the first venture of its kind in Czechoslovakia, so much enthusiasm 
was shown, especially by young university students, that Abbot 
Ernest Vykoukal, to whose initiative the conference was primarily 
due, is seriously considering to make the Emmaus Liturgical Week 
an annual affair. 


Sixteen thousand natives attended the first Eucharistic Con- 
gress of the Congo, celebrated at Kisantu. 


The leading editorial in the September 8 issue of the influ- 
ential London Catholic weekly, The Universe, carried a spirited 
appeal for concerted action in the Liturgical Revival. Calling at- 
tention to the fact that the esthetes who are interested merely in 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the shape of the chasubles or in the niceties of rubrics are liturgical 
enthusiasts ‘‘only in the emasculated sense of the word,” it adds: 
“An appreciation of the liturgy enters into the very constitution 
of a good Christian, for it develops the consciousness of our solidar- 
ity in Christ.” 


St. Chad’s Cathedral, Birmingham, England, recently wit- 
nessed the successful rendition of the plainchant, Proper included, 
by its boy choristers, none of whom exceeds thirteen years in age. 


On Sunday, October 29, five hundred English members of 
the Grail, a Catholic Action movement for girls, presented Every- 
man, one of the most noted morality plays of the Middle Ages, at 
the Albert Hall, London. The music, with the exception of an 
entrance-piece, was Gregorian throughout, and added considerably 
to the dignity and effectiveness of the performance. 


Abbot Ambrose Amelli, O.S.B., renowned biblical and li- 
turgical scholar, died at Montecassino, Italy, on August 25, com- 
forted by a special blessing from His Holiness, Pius XI, a personal 
friend of the deceased. Abbot Amelli had been, moreover, on terms 
of intimacy with Pope Pius X, with whom he had labored long 
and zealously for the reform of Church music before the latter 
was elevated to the Papacy. The learned abbot was founder of 
the Italian Society of St. Caecilia, and personally commenced and 
conducted the review Musica Sacra. 


The Italian ‘Review for the Clergy’ (Revista del Clero) 
dedicated its August number to a consideration of the liturgy and 
the Liturgical Movement. Articles were contributed by such well- 
known scholars as Msgr. Rodolfi, bishop of Vicenza, P. Gemelli, 
rector of the Catholic University of Milan, P. Pius Parsch of 
Klosternéuburg, Msgr. Caviglioli, and others. 


Dr. Evan Van Bahr-Religius, a professor at the Protestant 
University of Upsala, Sweden, commenting on the vigorous revival 
of the Church’s influence since the downfall of the Temporal 
Power, sees in the liturgy one of the mainsprings of the Church's 
unceasing vitality—The Universe. 


At Sea View, South Africa, a combined choir consisting of 
members of the Natal Liturgical Society and of the Nazareth House 
(Durban) Gregorian Choir recently sang a Missa Cantata at the 
invitation of the parish priest. The singers, vested in cassock and 
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surplice (according to the prescription of Pius X in his Motu Pro- 
prio), were placed in the sanctuary. They owe their success, in 
large part, to the gramophone records of the monks of Solesmes. 
After Mass, talks on liturgical music were given by Father Chau- 
vin, O.M.I., Dr. K. F. McMurtrie and Mr. J. Rault. 


° 
COMMUNICATIONS 
CANADIAN PRIEST HAS A LITURGICAL PARISH 


To the Editor:—I am a pastor of a small country parish, all French- 
speaking, as almost all the Catholic parishes in Quebec are. There are no 
Protestants in it. On Sundays, all year round, the High Mass takes place 
at 9:30 A. M. The people sing the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, etc., of 
the Missa de Angelis, and my schola, all male voices, sings the Proper of 
the Mass. This is the result of about five years’ work. During the week 
I dialog the Low Mass. After it we all recite the Benedicite together in 
French. Vespers take place every Sunday, but I find it harder to get the 
people to sing at them; my schola, however, does well. My church vest- 
ments are of the ample form, and I make every stitch of them myself. 
Yhe Artisan Liturgique and the Guide Pratique of Belgium have helped me 
to do this. 

I would suggest that you put more pictures in your Review to make 
it more like the Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique of Lophem. Nothing helps 
like pictures. And please, write an article on the abuse of saying Requiems 
all the year round without any respect for the Church Calendar. Poor 
semi-doubles and simples! When are those beautiful Masses said? 

Devotedly in Christ, 
HormispaLe Hove 





St. Adrian, Que., Canada 


STUDY CLUB ON THE MASS 
To the Editor:—A study club was organized at St. Francis de Sales 
Church, Washington, D.C., during the summer months. The subject 


chosen for study was the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The course was - 


most interesting and instructive. With a greater knowledge of the Mass, 
the mernbers were instilled with a greater love and a deeper under- 
standing of the beauty and value of the holy Sacrifice. Realizing the 
beauty of the prayers and wishing to assist at Mass in the very best 
manner, many of the club members have ordered Missals. 

It is hoped that at least one study club will be organized in each 
parish in our city during the coming year to take up the study of the 
Mass. 

Very respectfully, 
Washington, D. C. AcneEs M. MaRCERON 
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A PASTOR’S DIFFICULTIES 
To the Editor:—I am a reader of the OnaTE Fratxes, or perhaps I should 
say that I am a subscriber. I like it very much and regret that I cannot 
gd article in it. Those that I have read I like very much. They 
are fine. 

I have had considerable difficulty in arousing interest on the part of 
the parishioners in the liturgy of the Church. They are so schooled in the 
use of the prayer-books that they think I am all wrong in asking them 
to use the Missal. They tell me, “We've been getting a great deal of 
consolation from the use of those prayers, so why change? The Missal 
may be all right for the young people, but we older ones cannot be ex- 
pected to take that up now.” 

With the children in the parochial school I have a Missa Recitata 
every morning. They say all the prayers that the server does plus the 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei. As soon as they leave the school, 
however, they cease to take this part even on Sundays. 

Yours in Christ, 
W. A. D. 

Red Wing, Minn. 


FROM A SICK SISTER 
To the Editor:—It is beyond my power to tell you what OraTe Fra- 
TRES is to me. I feel more than privileged in being able to receive it 
through the kind charity of a relative who pays for me. Yes, I thank 
God and the editors for the Review. 
Sister P. 
Tracadie, N. B., Canada 


A NEGLECTED PARISH CHURCH 

To the Editor:—The word “liturgical” is not known here. Our parish 
church is wonderfully decorated with streamers of pink, yellow, orange, 
and greenish blue and red, supplemented by yards of soiled Nottingham 
lace, dirty paper flowers and endless vigil lights. The altar looks more 
like a soda fountain than an altar. Any comment brings the reply that 
it would hurt the feelings of the dear Brother sacristan if it were changed. 
The feelings of the thousands of Catholics and Protestants that come here 
every year are not considered. 

In this atmosphere OraTE FRATREs is a great consolation. I have had 


it since the very first number. 
Miss B. M. 


SURVEY OF ORATE FRATRES COMPREHENSIVE 
To the Editor:—I personally feel that the Fathers of St. John’s Abbey 
have given us far more than they promised to give when they ‘set OrnaTE 
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FraTReEs afloat some seven years ago. If anyone is inclined to question 
that statement let him page through the annual index that comes with 
each volume. I had occasion recently to do that very thing and I was 
surprised at the ground you were able to cover. I have a thought and I 
offer it for what you think it worth. Other Catholic publications—Amer- 
ica, Catholic World, Thought, clerical reviews and others—have caught 
the spirit of the times and often have interesting articles on the liturgy. 
In 1932 for instance, Thought had an article by Mr. Attwater on the 
Maronite Rite, and Fr. Ellard wrote about the Liturgical Movement, while 
S. C. Shepard had papers about Dom Guéranger and the Liturgical Re- 
vival in France. And some months ago the Catholic World had something 
worthwhile about the Jacobite rite. As most of these publications un- 
doubtedly come to your Exchange desk, I thought if it were not possible 
to make up a list occasionally of articles dealing with liturgical subjects, 
merely mentioning the title, author and place where it appeared, and 
carried even in smaller type following your own Book Review section; it 
might prove of interest to many readers, not that we all have the same 
interest in the same phases of the liturgy—for instance I imagine that not 
all your readers would as yet have a deep interest in articles dealing with 
the Oriental liturgies. 
Faithfully yours in Christ, 
B. A. B. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


° 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(1) “Granting that S. C. R. No. 3065 allows a priest to use more 
than two candles on a number of occasions for Low Mass, is there any 
regulation regarding the Missa Cantata and the Solemn Mass for like 
occasions? If not, is it not appropriate to use more than the usual six can- 
dles for such Masses on solemn feasts? 

(2) Just what is meant by a Missa privata?—A Subscriber. 

As to the maximum number of candles permissible in a High Mass, 
be it simple or solemn, no decree has been issued. However, since seven 
candles are allowed only for a pontifical Mass of the diocesan bishop, 
and since the rubrics for a Solemn Mass presuppose the presence of only 
six candles (incensat altare, TER ducens thuribulum aequali distantia, 
PROUT DISTRIBUUNTUR CANDELABRA, @ medio ejus usque ad cornu 
Epistolae) liturgical authorities agree that not more than six candles 
should be used at any Solemn High Mass. Cf. Ephemerides Liturgicae, 
1893, p. 480; Wapelhorst:Compendium Sacrae Liturgiae, 1925, p. 212 in 
note). 

The second question was answered in extenso in ORATE FRATRES, lV, 
8, p. 381f. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FOLLOW THE SAINTS. A Series of Readings on the Lives and Virtues of 
Some Saints, with a Reflection to Encourage Imitation. By Rev. Winfrid 
Herbst, S.D.S. Benziger Brothers, 26-28 Park Place, New York. 1933 
253 pp. Price, $1.50. 

It seems that one day after returning from catechism instruction 
or from a meeting of the young men’s or young ladies’ sodality Father 
Herbst felt that he must meet these modern young people more on their 
ewn ground. After some reflection he decided not to wait for the other 
priest to find the solution for him but to set about to solve the problem 
himself. He had often recommended diligent reading of the lives of the 
saints to the young as a spiritual entertainment which is at the same 
time very instructive and beneficial. But no results. Was the fault theirs? 
Perhaps by presenting an old topic in a new and attractive form the 
young folks would again take to reading the lives of the saints. 

Father Herbst consequently bestowed much care upon his project, 
and we are happy to say he succeeded marvellously well. He employs 
what we may call the inductive method in hagiography. That is, he does 
not make it his objective to merely impart information, but rather seeks 
first to gain the attention of the reader and then leads him on uncon- 
ciously to the lesson which the saint in question can impart. Nor does 
he care to disclose all the information that is to be had about a certain 
saint. Rather, he singles out clearly and attractively a particular virtue 
or characteristic of the saint and makes it fit our own days. The trick 
is so tactfully performed that a desire for information easily follows. 
We can well recommend the book to priests to give to the young and 
even for use in their own catechetical work. 


O. L. K. 


THE HOLY WEEK AND EASTER WEEK BOOK. Compiled from the Brevi- 
ary, the Missal, and the Roman Pontifical. Latin-English Text with Grego- 
rian Music and Explanations. By Oscar Huf, S.J. Etablissements Brepols, 
Turnhout, Belgium. 1932. x-687 pp. 

Father Huf has rendered the English speaking faithful a distinct 
service with his Holy Week and Easter Week Book, for it is undoubtedly 
one of the best of its kind that has yet appeared. 

To begin with, the book is complete. Not only. does it give the text 
of the Masses and ceremonies of the two weeks, not only does it give 
the full Tenebrae and Lauds services, but it also contains the Vespers 
of each day, plus Terce, Sext, None and Compline of the principal feast- 
days. Moreover, the full Latin and English text are offered us. Yet the 
book is by no means bulky, but is a handy and sturdy cloth-bound 
pocket format. The print, too, is excellent. 

One of its most marked advantages, however, is the short explana- 
tion given at the beginning of each psalm, especially since this explana- 
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tion usually includes the specific application of the psalm in the day’s 
liturgy. A good liturgical and symbolical interpretation is moreover pre- 
fixed to each ceremony or group of ceremonies. The author is of course 
correct when he writes in his Preface (vii): “Nor should we make light 
of the explanations of the old (medieval) liturgists, when they point 
out in their quaint language the significance of these ceremonies.” On 
the other hand, it seems to the reviewer that the nervous search after 
edifying symbolical meaning in each and every action, on the part of 
the pious medievals, may appear forced and unnatural to a matter-of- 
fact modern Christian. A simple historical explanation may occasionally 
be more edifying for him. Thus, to interpret the fwo Lessons and the 
two Prayers of Wednesday in Holy Week as a symbol of Christ’s being 
put to death by ¢wo peoples, the Jews and the Gentiles, or as a symbol 
that Christ has delivered mankind from a twofold death, that of the 
soul and that of the body, will appear somewhat far-fetched to most of 
us. Wouldn’t it be just as spiritually constructive to point out that a 
plurality of Lessons is an almost infallible sign of the Mass formula’s 
great antiquity, or to call attention to the relation that exists between 
dual Prayer and Lesson and the fact that today was the sixth day of 
the scrutinies for the Catechumens? 

Although printed in a foreign country, the English text contains only 
isolated—and those minor—errors. Thus on page 150, it should read: 
““will be rewarded”, and “I rejoiced a¢ the things . . .” Finally, on page 7, 
“Psalm 183” should evidently be “Psalm 118.” 

G. L. D. 


I OFFER HOLY MASS. A Sacrificial Prayerbook That Offers Holy Mass as It 
Should Be Offered. By Rev. James Walcher. North Star Printing Co., St. 
Cloud, Minn. 1932. Booklet, 131 pp. Price, fifteen cents. 

A glance at the table of contents of the booklet suffices to show 
that the title is misleading. I Offer Holy Mass is primarily a handy 
manual of private devotions. The two “forms” of assisting at holy Mass 
constitute not even one third of the subject matter. 

The Reverend author does well in prefixing a short explanation of 
the Mass; in it, however, as well as in the Mass “forms” themselves, he 
considers the Sacrifice almost exclusively from the individualistic, over 
against the catholic standpoint. The fundamental truth that holy Mass 
is the great Sacrifice which the Church, in union with Christ, offers to 
God the Father, and which the individual can only co-offer in virtue of 
his participation in the priesthood of Christ through Baptism, in other 
words, as a member of the Mystical Body, is too much lost sight of. 
Nor does the emphasizing of the benefits that accrue to the individual 
increase the correct understanding of the essential nature of the Mass. 

Furthermore, since the author wishes to present “a sacrificial prayer- 
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book that offers holy Mass as it should be offered,” what more fitting 
way could he have chosen than that of employing the Church’s own 
prayers, at least for the Canon of the Mass? But not even the Our Father 
escapes paraphrasing, whilst not one single prayer of the Canon is offered 
us, albeit in a free version. 

The inner relation of holy Communion to the Sacrifice, finally, is 
not accentuated; the former is considered rather as an entity existing 
exclusively in its own right. 

G. L. D. 





THOUGHTS ON THE HEART OF JESUS. Minute Meditations—Series II. 
y Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.J. Cloth, 91 pp. The Bruce Publishing Co., 

524. 544 North Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Price, fifty cents. 

Frequent occasions offer themselves in the course of the day, from 
which, instead of allowing them to pass by unused, we might derive 
great spiritual profit by turning our minds heavenward. The short prayer- 
ful meditations in Thoughts on the Heart of Jesus—each occupies only 
two small pages—will serve this purpose admirably. There are thirty of 
them, based on the invocations of the Litany of the Sacred Heart. A few 
observations on meditation and a mode of procedure introduce the handy 
little volume, while at the end the author adds the Litany and various 
prayers to the Sacred Heart. 

G. J. R. 


GODPARENTS AT BAPTISM. Mission Almanac, 110 Shonnard Place, Yon- 
kers, New York. Pamphlet, 16 pp. Price, five cents a copy; $2.25 for 50 
copies; $4.00 for 100 copies. 

After a brief introduction on the function, duties, and canonical 
requirements of godparents, the pamphlet presents an English transla- 
tion of the rite of Baptism. For greater convenience, the godparents’ 
responses have been printed in heavy type. At the end a few pages are 
devoted to the explanation of some of the ceremonies of Baptism. The 
pamphlet will surely be welcomed by those who are called upon to act 
as sponsors and who find themselves little acquainted with the rite. 

G. J. R. 


ILLUSTRATED CATECHISM FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By Rev. Al- 
phonse Sausen, O.S.B. Distributed by Harrison Brothers, 809 Westchester 
Ave., New York City. 1933. Booklet, 52 pp. 

Two things are properly stressed today in the agitation for a revision 
ef religious instruction books for children: the coordination of the sub- 
ject matter into a logical amd organic whole and the carrying over of 
the theory studied into immediate life (simplification of language is a 
prerequisite for this). The Illustrated Catechism is rather successful in 
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regard to the second point; the same cannot be unqualifiedly said con- — 
cerning the first. Thus e.g. no indication whatever is given that holy 
Communion and Mass have any relation to each other. 


However, the booklet is an improvement over many of the text- 
books for children hitherto in use. It is only regrettable that any fresh 
attempt of this kind should ignore entirely the ideas stressed by the 
Liturgical Movement which have such an inspirational value in develop- 
ing the “true Christian spirit” in the souls of children. 

The intelligence test given as an aid to the teacher might well 


have been omitted. It is trop simpliste. 
G. L. D. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 


THE CARDINAL HAYES LITERATURE COMMITTEE, 23 East 5lst 
Street, New York City: The Book Survey, September, 1933. Booklet, pub- 
lished quarterly, 86 pp. Single copy, fifteen cents; fifty cents per year. 


THE ABBEY STUDENT PRESS, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas: 
The Holy Rule of Our Most Holy Father Benedict. Translated by Rev. 
Boniface Verheyen, O.S.B. Seventh Edition. 1933. Booklet, xii-108 pp. 
Paper cover, twenty cents; imitation leather, sixty-five cents. 


THE FRANCISCAN CUSTODY OF THE HOLY LAND, St. Saviour’s 
Convent, Jerusalem: Franciscan Schools of the Custody of the Holy Land 
and the Near East. 1933. Brochure (11 x 8). 87 pp. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS CATHOLIC ACTION COMMITTEE, 307 
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by Rev. F. J. Morrell and Angela A. Clendenin. 1933. Brochure, 55 pp. 
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Frederick M. Lynk, S.V.D. 1933. 218 pp. Price, cloth-bound, $2.00. 
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Colleges. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., Ph.D. 1933. xxiv-380 pp. Cloth- 
bound, price $2.00. Erasmus, by Christopher Hollis. 1933. x-324 pp. 
Cloth-bound, price $2.25. 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, 26-28 Park Place, New York City. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
M Schumacher, M.A.: How to Teach the Catechism. Volume I. 1933. 


Cloth, xx-228 pp. 
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